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INTRODUCTION 



Welcome to an exciting and challenging innovation in adult education-workplace 
literacy. Are you about to make a decision to become part of the nationwide effort to 
Increase literacy in the U.S.? If so, an interesting aspect of your involvement will be 
your creative effort to extend education from the traditional classroom to the worksite 
where adults are able to learn in their own environment through contemporary 
approaches to adult learning. If you have skill in the art of compromise and the 
courage to be on the cutting edge of change in your community, a workplace literacy 
program may be appropriate for you. 



WHY ARE YOU INTERESTED? 



♦ Perha^o you have recognized for years that many college and high school 
graduates, as well as high school drop-outs and immigrants, need additional 
education in basic skills to achieve success in the workplace. 

♦ Perhaps you already know from reading Jonathan Kozol's Illiterate America that 
more than 25 million Americans cannot read the front page of a newspaper. 

♦ Perhaps you realize that the annual employee turnover rate in ail industries is 80% a 
year. In the restaurant industry, it is a staggering and costly 250 to 300%. Half of th'U 
turnover takes place during the first month. 

♦ Perhaps you are also aware that employee turnover costs the U.S. more than 11 
billion dollars a year. 

♦ Perhaps you have noticed that the average age of the workforce is rising and you 
have read the studies which show that the basic skills those workers learned in 
school are different from those needed in today's workplace. 

♦ Perhaps you have observed the increasing number of immigrants in the workforce. 
By the year 2000, their numbers will increase from 7% to 22%. 



One implication of these statistics is that education in the United States has become a 
lifelong process. The technological age we live in requires that we continually 
improve and update our skills. Similarly, the steady strearr. of immigrants into the 
workforce creates a need for classes in English as a Second Language (ESL). 



Many entry-level employees work two or three jobs and have no time in their 
schedules to attend classes in the local community. Others have attended traditional 
institutions and had negative experiences. As a result, more and more industries. 
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educational institutions, and community planning agencies are forging partnerships to 
offer classes at the workplace in subjects which enhance the worker's job 
performance, increase communication between workers and supervisors, and also 
improve the industry's service or product delivery. 



DEFINING "LITERACY PROGRAM 



Our national literacy problem has been the focus of national attention for the last few 
years. As a result, the word "literacy" is one which now has several meanings, 
interpretations, and stereotypes attached to it. In this handbook, a workplace literacy 
program is one which offers classes to increase the capability of the 
employees to do the reading, writing, speaking, and mathematical 
requirements of their jobs. Such a program enhances problem solving 
and decision making skills as well. 



USING THIS HANDBOOK 



This publication is an attempt to capsulize the many steps to be considered in 
developing, implementing, and evaluating a workplace literacy program. It is written 
f'om the perspectives of both the educator and the employer. These two perspectives 
comprise the two major components of the handbook and are presented as self- 
contained, independent sections. Thus, an education program director could begin to 
organize a workplace program using the first section. Likewise, the manager of a 
business could proceed in developing a program by using only the section entitled 
"The Business Perspective". 

However, to be fully informed of what is expected of all players in a workplace literacy 
partnership, the reader may want to periodically peruse the entire handbook. 

This publication has been written for business leaders as well as for both adult basic 
education and English as a Second Language educators. While the suggestions in 
the handbook are useful for any business and either bai'ic skills or ESL programs, the 
reader will find that the curriculum section and some of the examples are taken from 
ESL experiences in hotels. There is a logical reason. This handbook was produced 
through a federal grant from the U.S. Department of Education by the Arlington 
Education and Employment Program in Arlington, Virginia--an adult education ESL 
program which is the educational partner of the largest industry in the county, the hotel 
industry! Naturally, we have drawn from some of our own experiences in order to 
present the most realistic situations possible. 
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THE EDUCATION PERSPECTIVE 



THE EDUCATION PERSPECTIVFi 



You are an educator. You want to offer the best possible instruction to the adult 
workers in your community. To be successful, a workplace literacy program must have 
a firm commitment from each of the two major partners: the educational institution and 
the industry or business. This binding obligation applies not only to the management 
level of both partners, but also to those in supervisory positions in the departments 
from which the employees will be selected. Make this commitment your number one 
priority. 

It is also helpful to have yet a third partner from the community such as a Chamber of 
Commerce, Private Industry Council, or local planning agency. This partner can play a 
key role in 1) identifying businesses and industries which may need workplace 
classes, 2) bringing the business and education representatives together, and 3) 
publicizing the program. 

If there is a need for a workplace partnership in your community, you and your 
industrial counterparts will be taking the same path to achieving different goals. As an 
educator, you will likely seek to improve the learners' skills, increase their self- 
confidence, and possibly motivate them to continue their education. While the 
employers care about the employees' education, their primary goal is to increase 
sales or improve service to customers. Secondary goals may be retention or 
promotion of employees and recruitment of new workers. This difference in goals 
establishes a need for frequent communication between partners and creative 
problem solving when goals conflict. 

As the educational provider, it is wise to assume that yours will be the lead agency in 
this endeavor. Your counterparts wi'l contribute ideas, define needs and expectations, 
identify participants, donate materials, handle logistics, participate in assessment and 
evaluation, enlist the media, and assist in other ways, but the coordinator and teachers 
of the educational institution will provide the framework as well as the content of the 
program. You will probably want to select or develop your own needs assessment 
tools, cu/ricula, and evaluation instruments. This requires careful thought and plenty of 
time. In addition to those challenges, you will conduct classes and keep worksite 
managers and supervisors abreast of the participants' progress. 



Still interested? Let's continue to explore the possibilities: 



1 ) Do you know if there is a need for worl<place 
literacy in your community and do you want to 
help? 

You will want to do some research to determine which 
businesses and industries in your community hire "at 
risk" groups such as immigrants with low English skills 
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and Americans with deficient basic skills. Target those 
businesses or industries which need the service most. 
Of course yo(j should also consider which ones you can 
best serve and perhaps those which impact the 
community most heavily. 



2} Does youv institution have experience in 
providing basic skills or ESL to adult learners? 



3) Do you have an administrativo structure which 
adequately supports such an initiative? 

Consider whether or not your current structure offers 
ampiG support to conduct needs assessments, design 
tailor-made curricula, market a nevj phase of your 
program, and make decisions crucial to both the 
education institution and the worksite. If not, are you 
able to change it to do so? 

If you have targeted an industry, rather than small 
businesses, your commitment to address workplace 
literacy needs in your community virtually requires that 
you have an advisory board so that interested parties 
can meCft together to make mutual decisions and to 
solve problems. 

It is important to encourage top management to 
participate on your advisory board. For example, in the 
hotel industry, general managers and program direciors 
are the decision-makers; they need to be there to 
expedite the decision-making process. You may also 
wish to include as members: key education figures from 
the community, human resource directors or personnel 
directors from the business(es), an external program 
evaluator, media specialists, or others who are unique to 
your particular situation. 



4) Do you have financial support for such an 
effort? 

This question should be raised with your industry 
partner. If you have government grants, what cash and 
in-kind contributions will your industry or business 
make? And what matching funds are necessary? Again, 
if your primary financial resources are government 
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grants, be sure to build in mechanisms for becoming 
independent of those funds within a year or two. 

If you are funding this service within the community, how 
will you cover costs? Will the Adult Education program 
provide classes at a reasonable cost to businesses? 
Will employers contract directly with your educational 
institution for services? Will you need to employ a 
coi. ^ination of these options to fully finance the 
program? 



When you have the bare essentials - a commitment from your partners, an advisory 
board, and a means of financing your program- you can get underway and jointly 
formulate an action plan that will enable you to make an impact. 
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ACTION PLAN 





Action Steps 


Partner 


Examples 


1. 


identify tiie industry's goals 
for tiie workplace 


Business 


increased productivity 

Retention/promotion 

Expansion of wo.'kforce 

Better Job performance 

Higiier morale 

Better satisfied customers 


2. 


Determine recruitment and 
selection criteria for 
employees/participants 


Education 


Below certain number years of 
education 

Below certain reading or math level 
Limited English Proficiency (LEP) 
Attendance on the Job 
Possession of work permit 


3. 


Conduct needs assessment 
of Industry 


Education 


Tour facility 
Observe employees 
Determine communication patterns 
of LEP workers 


4. 


Get input from department 
supervisors at worksite 


Education 


Currlcuiar priorities 

Scheduling needs 

Copies of forms useful for class 

activities 


5. 


Select or develop a 
pre-/post-test 


Education 


ABLE, BEST, BVOTP, CASAS, 
TABE (See "Evaluation" ) 


6- 


Establish actual and in-kind 
contributions 


Business 


Incentives for employees 
Meeting/parking space 
Copy cap^^'jJHty 
Flip char^^, cholk boards 
Overhead projectors 
Video machines 
Notebooks, pens, paper 
Coffee, Juice 


7. 


Recruit and select teaciiers 


Education 


See "Selecting Tr^jachers". 


8. 


Hold orientation session for 
Instructors and plan 
additional staff development 
activities 


Education 


Clarify goals and objectives 
Cite unique aspects of v/orking 
with employees: instructors' roles, 
curriculum 
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ACTION PLAN 





Action steps 


Partner 


Examples 




Pre-test and place 
employees 


Education 






Develop class schedule 


Education 


Beginning and ending dates 
Industry's special dates 
ih-servlce dates 

Holidays 

.itecognltion ceremony date 


11. 


Select a liaison person 
from the site to the 
education institution 


Business 


Review pre-test results 
Agree on expectations 
Post weekly lessons on-site 
Set attendance policy 
Discuss weekly Mendance 
Give feedback oh absences 
Personnel visits to classes 


12. 


Develop a communication 
fivstem 


Business/ 

Edit cat in fi 


Teacher talks weekly with supervisors 

diiu iiuiov/H 

Education coordinator speaks bl-weekly 
with liaison 


13. 


Schedule oeriodic 
evaluations 


Business/ 
Education 


Student broaress renortci 

W&WVIwlll wIwmIwww IwMwI^w 

Student self-evaluations 
Supervisbrs^* reports of student progress 
Student evaluations of class 
Instructor self-evaluation 
External program evaluation 


14. 


Promote publicity of the 

ii# 1 WM' mil 


Chamber of 
Commereft 

Wwllllllwl WW 


Television coverage 

Photographs, scrapbook 
Videotapes 


15. 


Consider education 
alternatives after the 
workplace class 


Business 


Another on-site class 

Bonus for attending partner's or other 

community programs 
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You have done a lot of work! Your program design is in place and you and your 
partners have mutually worked out many of the details which enhance a well-run 
program. Now if s time to focus on the course itself. Let's consider the curriculum, the 
selection of teachers, and evaluation of participants. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Your goal statement, needs assessment, and selection criteria have yielded abundant 
information regarding the direction your curriculum planning should take. Will you be 
offering basic skills, ESL, or a combination of both? 

Whether you are teaching basic skills or ESL, there is no better place for competency- 
based education (CBE) than in the workplace. The CBE framework for curriculum 
development allows the teacher, worksite managers and supervisors, as well as the 
participants, to identify specific job-related tasks (competencies) which enable the 
participants to work to their potential on the job. The basic skills or ESL curriculum is 
then developed around these competencies. 

Three examples of such competencies include following instructions, reporting 
problems, and reading safety signs. After identifying the competencies, your 
curriculum writers will determine the levels of language, reading, or math which must 
be taught and cite resources. (See "Sample Curriculum Outline and Sample Unit" in 
Appendix A.) Instructors then design activities which introduce and offer practice in the 
competencies. 

Research on adult learners indicates that adults retain more Information when they 
practice the learning material in their natural environment or in a carefully simulated 
situation. The workplace provides authentic surroundings and CBE offers a framework 
for learning and using workplace language or basic skills. 

There are several good curricula, texts, and software programs available for teaching 
basic skills in the workplace. In contrast, there are very few which are specific to ESL 
needs on the job. Current ESL texts and visuals can be adapted for use in worksite 
classes but it is a time-consuming task. You may wish to consider this when 
determining instructional costs. (See "Resources for Instructors" in the bibliography for 
such materials.) 

Since few curricula relevant to the workplace exist, you may decide to develop your 
own. Nadler's Critical Events Model (Figure 1) includes all of the factors important in 
designing a good curriculum for a workplace literacy program. Notice particularly that 
two-way feedback is integrated into every step of the process. 
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Identify the Needs of 
the Organization 



Conduct 
Training 



T 



Obtain 





Instructional 




Resources 





Select 
Instructional 
Strategies 



ts CO 
CO CO o 

> I? 



Specify Job 
Performance 



identify 
Learner 
Needs 



i 



Determine 
Objectives 



Build Curriculum 



Figure 1. The Critical Events Model. Nadler, L. (CURRICULUM MODELS IN 
EDUCATION. Langenbach, M., page 14. 



Let's briefly apply Nadler's steps to the workplace. 



1 ) identify the needs of the organization. This first 
step reinforces the fact that Nadler's model was 
designed for the workplace or other non-educational 
institutions in which education or training is secondary to 
and supportive of other goals. Certainly the primary 
goals of business are an increase in profits and service 
to the public, identifying the needs which help-to meet 
those goals will reveal the competencies most critical to 
your curriculum. Those needs may be identified by 
analyzing your needs assessment, talking with 
supervisors about their curricular priorities, and 
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examming the business or industry's reading and writing 
materials. 

2) Specify job performance. Your competencies wiil 
emerge from this step Analyze your employees' jobs 
not only in terms of what they do, but also in terms of 
employee suggestions for easing or improving the job. 
Further, take into consideration job-related interactions 
with other employees and morale. 

3) Identify learner needs. Defne which enabling skills 
the employees need in order to become proficient in the 
competencies you have identified. Be sure to include 
discussions with the employees about their perceptions 
of their jobs and their em.ployment and personal goals. 

4) Determine objectives. This step becomes your 
framework for evaluating participant progress. Your 
objectives will be based on the competencies you have 
identified. Those objectives should clearly indicate, your 
expected outcome in measurable terms. 

5) Build curriculum. Worksite classes are not new, but 
the national focus cn literacy is resulting in more 
programs and innovative ideas. If this is new territory for 
you, you may wish to hire a consultant who is 
experienced in developing workplace curricula to 
conduct a workshop for your staff. Resources are listed 
in the bibliography for your review. 

6) Select instructional strategies. Instructors now 
decide how they are going to teach. Total physical 
response, cooperative learning, language experience 
approach, and the natural approach are only a few of 
the successful strategies being used at worksites. 

As instructors begin to plan their class sessions, they 
should be sure to take into account the employees' 
current knowledge of each topic and elicit their input 
during one of the first class sessions. 

7) Obtain Instructional resources. Consider the 
learning environment for the employees. Is the meeting 
place pleasant and comfortable? Are there ample 
supplies available? Will the instructors have easy 
access to equipment? Do you have a good resource 
library for books and learning materials? 

8) Conduct training. Good luck. You are on your way! 
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Nadler's model is comprehensive and thorough. If you follow these steps, you will 
have a curriculum which can easily be changed or updated as you continuously elicit 
evaluation and feedback from participants, supervisors, and managers. 



SELECTING TEACHERS 



Besides competency in the classroom, FLEXIBILITY is one of the most important 
attributes for any workplace program instructor. The instmctor may have class in a 
staff lounge one day and a conference room the next! Flip charts may be lacking when 
the teacher arrives or even unavailable on a given day. The industry may need to 
postpone class on a certain day because of a particular emergency; make-up class 
may have to be on a day other than the usual days the teacher is assigned to that site. 
Few sites have storage space, so the teacher must carry heavy bags of materials to 
each class. 

In addition to being flexible about logistics and conditions, the instmctor must be able 
to serve in several roles other than that of teacher: liaison between the educational 
and business partners, public relations person to all staff at the woi1<site, coordinator of 
a needs assessment, and representative at media interviews. This is no ordinary 
position! 

Another important consideration in hiring a workplace teacher is discretion. Instmctors 
may find themselves in situations in which participants want an advocate. For 
example, participants may ask their instmctor to tell the manager that they think a 
particular policy is unfair. In the classroom, the instructor is the basic skills or 
language teacher, not a social activist. One way of handling the above situation is to 
assure the manager that the teacher will remain neutral on the issue, but may teach 
the communication skills which enable participants to speak for themselves. 



EVALUATION 



In a worksite program, continuous monitoring is vital. Managers want to assess 
whether or not their investment is worthwhile, supervisors and participants need to 
know that participants have mastered the competencies mutually agreed upon; 
teachers need to know that those competencies are practiced on the job. Furthermore, 
participants should have the opportunity to assess their own progress and to evaluate 
whether or not they believe the class has met their needs. 

A varied approach throughout the duration of the course may be besL Pre-/post-tests 
provide percentage gains for use in marketing your program or reporting to funding 
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sources. Early in the course, you may wish to have the participants assess themselves 
on particular competencies, then reassess themselves at the end. Participants feel a 
definite sense of accomplishment when they compare the difference between their two 
self-assessments. 

As the instructor covers four or five of the competencies in class, an interim progress 
report is appropriate. The instructor should discuss the report with the participants and 
their supervisors. Of course, participants should be aware that the reports are shared 
with supervisors and managers, if your industry is unionized, seek ways to involve 
union officials. 

Toward the end of the course, the supervisor's evaluation of participant progress and 
participant evaluations of the class provide vital information to the instructor for use in 
curriculum and lesson revisions. 

Which evaluation fonms will you use? 

pre-/post-tests 

instructor's progress reports on participants 
supervisor's progress reports on participants 
participant self-evaluations the first and last week of class 
participant evaluation of the class 
instructor self-evaluation 
program evaluation 



PRE-/POST-TESTS 



Tests such as the TABE (Test of Adult Basic Education) and the ABLE (Adult Basic 
Learning Examination) are good tests for measuring proficiency in basic skills, but 
there are currently no tests on the market for workplace ESL. The ESL test batteries 
available were developed to measure success in survival English (Basic English Skills 
lest-BEST, California Adult Participant Assessment System-CASAS, Bilingual 
Vocational Oral Proficiency Test- BVOPT, and others). It is likely that participants will 
show only modest gains on these tests; therefore, you may wish to develop your own 
pre-/post-test which measures proficiency in skills specific to the workplace in order to 
show more realistic (and higher) gains. 



EVALUATION FORMS 



You may also wish to style your evaluation forms after those used at the worksite or by 
competencies. (See "Sample Evaluation Instruments" in Appendix B.) In either case, 
remember that supervisors and managers are businessmen and women, not 
educators. Be sure they understand the forms. 
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Above all, encourage instructors to do their own informal evaluation by meeting witli 
supervisors at least once a week. Tiiey can use tills time to present attendance 
sheets, discuss specific concerns about participants, or request specific site 
information related to the competencies being taught that week. Meetings need not be 
long, but the contact is very important. 



CONCLUSION 



As you no doubt have concluded from reading this section, it takes hard work and a 
great deal of time to develop an effective workplace literacy program. It is well worth 
the effort, however, as you experience first-hand the employers' satisfaction in the skill 
improvement of the workers as well as the employees' increase in self-esteem. 
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THE BUSINESS PERSPECTIVE 



THE BUSINESS PERSPECTIVE 



Evaluations of workplace language and basic skills programs in the U.S. and Canada 
indicate that employees increase their productivity, their confidence, and their 
willingness to take initiative and to ask for clarification after participating in a worksite 
class. At the same time, employees decrease waste time, safety problems and the 
need for supervision. 

As a reader of this handbook, you may be seeking one or more of the results 
mentioned above. Do you have serious concerns that your business is affected by 
your employees' lack of English, reading, or math skills? Do your clients complain that 
they cannot understand your employees on the telephone? Have you discovered that 
a certain product was not made to the correct specifications? Is your company losing 
money or business because of these or similar problems? 

If so, you may be considering taking action-offering your employees an educational 
benefit. This positive step will not only enhance the workplace skills of your current 
workforce, but will also serve as an attraction for future employees. 

Many businesses have the funds to engage in employee training programs. However, 
most businesses do not have the staff expertise or the time to organize a basic skills or 
a language program. In this situation, employers have two options: to refer employees 
to educational programs in the community or to select educators to conduct on-site 
training in those skills which need strengthening. 

If your current concerns are a result of employees' inability to read company materials, 
to communicate with customers, supervisors, or co-workers, or to carry out specific job 
tasks, then workplace basic skills or language classes are a solution for you. Why? 

• You will work closely with the educators who will teach your 
classes to identify specific learning objectives related to your 
workplace. 

• The educators will tailor their curriculum to the specific needs of 
your business, not to generic employment needs. 

• As your needs change, the curriculum will be updated to 
address those changes. 

• Your employees will learn by simulating job situations and 
tasks. 

This handbook is designed for employers who choose to have on-site training. If you 
are considering such training, read on. 

Your commitment to and enthusiasm for a worksite education program are important, 
but don't consider such a program unless your on-line supervisors also strongly 
support the plan. It is they who can make or break the program. If they do not 
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believe it is necessary, they will be unable to enthusiastically "sell" the program to 
those they supervise, to reinforce daily lessons on the job, to accommodate schedules, 
or to encourage participants to have good attendance in the worksite class. 

If you, your managers, aM your supervisors are interested in offering an on-site 
workplace education program, consider the following first steps. 



ACTION STEPS FOR TAKING INITIATIVE 



O 1 . Define your need. If yours is a large business, 
involve the supervisors by asking them to help you 
determine the language or basic skills needs of their 
particular employees. In a small business, you .-"^y be 
the person who should observe and record specific skill 
weaknesses as well as examples of problematic 
situations which result. Also consider whether you would 
want short-term workshops or specific training for 
managers and supervisors. (See the box on the next 
page for suggestions.) 

□ 2. Develop a link with the education community. If 

you have no particular educational agency in mind, 
contact your Chamber of Commerce, Private Industry 
Council, or local planning agency to request that they 
organize a meeting between your business (or perhaps 
a larger meeting which includes representatives of 
members of your industry) and representatives cf 
educational institutions competent in conducting a 
workplace program. 

□ 3. Meet with educators. Present your needs 

assessment to potential training candidates. Include in 
your discussion the skill areas your employees need to 
learn, the educational background of employees who 
may take the training, the length of time you would be 
able to support such training, the cash and in-kind 
contributions you are prepared to make, and your 
suggestions for meeting program costs. 
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EMPLOYER'S ASSESSMENT TO DETERMINE NEED FOF 
ON-SITE WORKPUCE LITERACY PROGRAM 



Observe, employees to determine the language or 
basic skllls-they must use In order to perform their 
jobs effectively. . 



Collect all materials that are written and read on the 
job to deterniihe the degree of skill proficiency an 
employee must have to do the job well. 



Interview emplbyses.and their supervisors to 
determine their perception of the skills needed to do 
jobs well.. 



Determine whether or not the employees have the 
language or basic.skllls'to.do the job well. 




ERIC 
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Funding for new programs is often a crucial issue, but 
there are many creative ways to finance a worksite 
program. You may be fortunate in having a significant 
amount of money in your training budget which allows 
you to offer participating employees paid release time or 
a bonus, if not, you might consider simply offering the 
course on-site, but expecting employees to work their 
usual number of hours. Another alternative is to 
approach your Private Industry Council about sharing 
costs. Finally, your educational system may be able to 
reduce tuition for or offer scholarships to your 
employees. 

Many programs originate with grant from the 
government or a private organizatiOv If this applies to 
you, begin immediately to develop contingency plans for 
the time when funds are no longer available. 

□ 4. Request a plan of action from Interested 

educators. A Plan of Action should include: how the 
education providers would involve you, your managers, 
and your supervisors in the planning and evaluation of 
the program, how they would conduct a needs 
assessment of your business, how they select and train 
the teachers, how they would evaluate the program, the 
methods and techniques they encourage their teachers 
to use, and cost estimates. 

□ 5. Select your educational partner. Consider the 

following criteria: a) are they experienced in providing 
English As A Second Language (ESL) or basic skills in 
the workplace? b) do they have the skills to provide 
competency-based education (CBE)? c) do they have 
the skills to foster cooperative learning in the 
"classroom"? d) can they continuously tailor their basic 
curriculum to your specific workplace needs? (See brief 
descriptions of CBE and cooperative learning on the 
next page.) 

To be fully informed for choosing your educational partner, you may wish to do some 
research on adult learners and successful approaches to teaching them. (See 
"Bibliography-Resources for Business Partners" for sources of information on adult 
learners, competency-based education, and cooperative learning.) 

Briefly stated, studies indicate that most adults are kinesthetic learners, ie., they retain 
what they learn for a longer period of time if they have a hands-on experience during 
the learning process. 
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Competency-based education, a popular instructional approach in adult 
education, provides such learning experiences. It is a method in which the 
participants learn a particular skill, language function, or conceot by completinq actual 
worksite tasks. For example, in learnina the skill of giving directions within a worksite, 
er ployees might study the worksite's actual building plan. After understanding this 
"map", the employees may practice a dialogue in which they give authentic directions 
to a "visitor". Such structured activities require the employee to perform the task, to 
demonstrate mastery of the task, and to use the new skill at the worksite. 

Another skill you might consider important in your educators is their ability to use 
cooperative learning techniques. Effectively executed, these techniques foster 
excellent classroom management, respect for "classmates", and team cohesiveness. 

Cooperativfe learning techniques are well-suited to any worksite class, eve.i those 
which include participants with a wide range of educational backgrounds or work 
skills. The instructor considers the goals of the managers and supervisors, then 
designs activities which encourage the employees to work in some groups which 
require their leadership in demonstrating a particular strength, and other groups in 
which they might improve on a weakness by interacting with co-workers who are 
strong in that skill. 

Do your homework. Have a general idea of the approaches, methods, and techniques 
you desire for your employees. 

Now that you have entered into a partnership with an educational institution and 
perhaps also with your Chambor of Commerce, your Private Industry Council, or a 
local planning agency, you are ready to get underway. It is likely that the educational 
institution will take the lear* in developing the program, but not without considerable 
input from the manager, the supervisors of the participating employees, and the 
employees themselves. 

Your education partner will want to do its own assessment of your employees' 
educational needs. The depth of this assessment will depend on the detail of the 
findings you cited in your presentation at the first meeting. In any case, you will want to 
be prepared to discuss with them the issues listed below. 

PREPARATORY STEPS FOR CONTRIBUTING TO THE PARTNERSHIP 



O 1. What are your program goals? Consider those 
which help your business and those which benefit the 
employees. 

G 2. What specific worksite English skills or basic 
skills do your employees need to learn? 

O 3. What Incentives are you prepared to offer 
participating employees? (Release time and 
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reduced workload on class days'? A bonus after 
completing the program? A day off for a certain number 
of completed class hours? A pay increase? A letter in 
the personnel file? A display of participants* photos or 
work on the employee bulletin board?) 

O 4. What times of the day and week are best for 
scheduling employees to attend class*? 

□ 5. What recruitment criteria do you prefer? For 

example, do you want to make the program available to 
all employees, to employees with good attendance and 
performance records, to new employees, to employees 
with limited English proficiency (LEP), to employees who 
are eligible for promotion but lack reading or writing 
skills, or to othor categories of employees? 

You will want to recruit every potential participant. Be 
sure not to discourage people by the name you give to 
your program. Some employees believe there is a 
stigma attached to the word "literacy." You may wish to 
use "skills enhancement" or another neutral term. 

□ 6. How will you publicize the program? (An 

announcement letter in the payroll envelope? A video? 
A supervisor's presentation? An announcement at a 
staff or department meeting? An announcement on the 
employee bulletin board?) 

O 7. What selection criteria do you prefer? Will you 
select the employees with the lowest pre-tesl scores, 
take a certain number from each dopartment so that 
service will be minimally interrupted, or choose another 
alternative? 

□ 8. What space and equipment contributions are 

you able to make? 

O 9. Who on your staff will serve as the liaison to the 
education partner? This person does a variety of 
tasks such as scheduling rooms for class, assuring that 
the "classroom" is set up each meeting day, making 
appointments with worksite managers as well as 
supervisors for the educational coordinator and 
teacha/s . 
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□ 10. What evaluation procedure is best fcr your 
partnersiiip? All partners will want to measure 
employee progress, but you may also wish to have your 
employees evaluate the class. At the same time, your 
education partner may wish to have an outside 
evaluator critique the entire program. Consider your 
needs for pre-/post-testing, periodic progress reports 
completed by the instructor, employee self-evaluations, 
supervisors' evaluation of employee progress, 
instructors' self-evaluations, enployee evaluations of 
the class, and a total program evaluation. 

n 11. Wiien and wliere will the education partner 
administer pre-/post-tests? What procedure will 
cause the least interruption to the work day? 

G 12. What special activities would you lit<e the first 
day of class? (A brief motivational presentation by the 
manager, supervisor, or liaison person? A 
breakfast/luncheon?) 

G 13. Will supervisors and managers mal<e an effort 
to visit a few class sessions? Such visits are 
appreciated by the employees and may result in 
increased loyalty to the company. Furthermore, 
supervisors may gain an insight into how hard the 
employees work with the minimal skills they have. 
Instructors often wish to involve the visitor by asking 
them to supervise a group activity or demonstrate a task. 

G 14. How will you reward employees who finish the 
worl<site program? A recognition breakfast or 
luncheon? Reoognition at a staff meeting? Certificates of 
completion? Certificates for good or perfect attendance? 
Pins designed by the partners? 

G 15. Will you support alternative education when the 
on-site training ends? The on-site training will give 
your employees confidence in themselves and in their 
ability to learn. Hov/^ver, they may need a boost in 
making the transition from the workplace to the formal 
classroom. Could your company pay for the employees' 
tuition for a first course in adult education or at the 
community college? if the educational partner has a 
learning center, could your business offer a bonus to 
employees who complete a designated number of hours 
there? 
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Believe it or not, most of your work is complete! While the educational partner 
develops the curriculum, teaches the course, and coordinates evaluation of the course 
and the program, you will carry out the responsibilities you agreed to take on during 
the discussion stage. 



REMEMBER 

• to hold your educational partner to its commitment to keep 
you and your supervisors apprised of content material and 
participa .t progress. 

• to use your third partner well if you have chosen to have one. 
The Chamber of Commerce, Private Industry Council, or local 
planning agency may have brought you and your 
educational institution together. It can also be invaluable in 
helping you find funding sources and In publicizing and/or 
mari^eting your program. Use it. 

^ to publicize your workplace program in your business and in 
your organization. You are contributing to a national 
initiative to improve basic skills in the workplace. You will 
need all the help you can get! 

• to consider a recognition ceremony for those employees who 
complete your program and/or have good attendance. The 
publicity from such an event may attract outstanding 
candidates for future employment. 



Congratulations! Rather than reacting to a crisis in your business or industry, you 
have just taken preventive steps to assure better service to your customers and higher 
morale in your workplace. Your employees will reward you by increasing productivity, 
making fewer mistakes, becoming qligible for promotion, and representing your 
company with confidence. 
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First 



APPENDIX 
APPLICATION 



2' DATE nF BTRTH AGE 
rionth/Day/Yaar 



Apt. 



No . Straat 
Telephone! ( ) 

Ss^t Single Married 

Number of children 

Native Country 



City State 

5. Soc.Sec.# 

Separated 



Zip Code 



Divorced 



9. Languages you can speak. 



10. Year of .School completed in Native Country: 

0 1 2 3 ^> 3 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 1^ IS 16 



11. When did you come to U.S., 



12. Did you study English before? 

If "yes", how long? 



No., Yes. 

Where 



13. Do you have a driver's license? No Yes 

l*>. Do you have a car? No y^g 



jlS. Mhers do you work now? 
I a. Place 



c. Job 



b. Department. 



d. How long there: months years e. Pay /hour f . Hours/week 



16, Do you have a second job? 

If "yes": a. PI^c.b 


No Yes 

— r Job 




b. How long there 






17. If Amnesty temporary resident. 


Alien Number 










Test 






Pre-Test: Total score Part a Samples: Writing 


Math 



■•^ost-Test: Total score. 



Part 2 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



HOTgL PROFILg * 



Contact 



1. Hotal Statistics: 

a. # of rooms 

b« # of amployees 

c. •/. occupancy busy season ^ quist season 

averag g 



d. y©ar built 5 



Handicap features 



4 

• • Physical lay-njut: 

Hi-risa, «ingl» unit Low-riss, single 

Hi-riso, multi uni t Low-rise, multi 

Whar© is Central building? 
Kow separated from other? 

f. Management system: owner mngmnt co. franchise 
other 

g» List of departments: 



h. Chart of management structure, titles and 



names 



i. Corporation directory: available for use? 

Other entities managed: condos restaurants 
events external catering other 



Adapted from a Needs Assessment by Anne E. Lonperis, Language Trainina Desion, 
Dade County/ Florida. r ^ / 



K. Outside franchises operated on property: 
shops (bypes) 
car rentals 
airlines desk 
restaurants 
other 

1. Nature of clientele 

Business, Government people 
convention 

Tourists, vacationers 

m. Sport features included in hotel: 
Swimming pool 
Tennis 
Same room 
Other 

2. Departmental Information 

A • Housekeep ing 

# of employee s 

# potential ESL trainees 

nationalities 

job titles, ■ 



» per shift day 

rooms/shift day night 

time allowed/room 



V. of shift SimG in interaction with guests 

management 
co-workers 



education level : range 

major i ty^ 
priority, 

English ability: range 

majority^ 
priority^ 

# with low literacy skills 



age : range ma jor i ty 

special information re: health, situation, etc. 
How is work distributed, given out? 
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Food and Beverage 

# of employees 

# potential ESL trainees 

national it ies 

job titles 



54 of shift time in interaction with guests 
How is work distributed, given out? 

management 

co-workers 



education level: range 

ma jor i ty_ 

priori t v 

English ability: range 

ma j or i tv 

priori ty 

# with low literacy skills 

age: rang© majority 

special information re: health, situation, etc. 

Engineering or Maintenance 

# of gmployggs 

# potential ESL trainees 

nat ional i t ies 

job titles 

Major renovation in progress? 

Preventive Program in place? 

•/• of shift time in interaction with guests 

managements^, 
co-workers 

education level: range 

majority ^ 
priority 

English ability: range^^^ 

majoritv _ZZ^ZZ 

priori tv 

ft with low literacy sk i 1 Is 

acs: range^ majority . " 

special information re: health, situation, etc. 

How is work distributed, given out? 
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d • Steward ing 

# of employees_ 

» potential ESL trainees, 
national ities 
job titles. 



y. of shift time in interaction with guests 

management 

co-'workers 

education level : rang e 

ma jori ty^ ^ZZZZIIIillZII 

priori ty^ 

Eng 1 i sh ab i 1 i ty : range 

majority 

priority • 
a with low literacy skills ""^ 
age: range_ majority_ 

special information re: health, situation^ etc. 
3* Employee Information 

a. Longetivity with hotel? 

^^"ge average 

(1) How frequent is turn-over? 

(S) Average cost of recuitment: 

training : 

(3) Why do employees leave? 

(^) Why are employees asked to leave? 

b. Child-care constrainsts 

c. Transportation to work: 

private r^^ 
car pool 

with other trainees in ESL class? 

if not, can they accommodate schedule? 

public 

drop-off /pick-up arrangements 
other 

d. Time flexibility i by how much time - l hour etc. 

come early 
stay late 
other 

Person gathering data. date 
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APPENDIX 
CURRICULUM OUTLINE/ 
PROGRESS REPORT 



MoUl g^^^^ ^^^^ 



miRX BOALB/LWOUASe ^ ILLB 

ldr;nllfy %Qlf 
Ask and answer 
sl«pl« quoflllons 
Aftk fr.r clarification 



BASIC SKILLS 



identify Ivtlvrs 
Uritm alphabot 
Mrltv naRi9 
Coiiplvtv mlwpio form 



guffaw wftlh eti»«ttt 

Brest guvsts 
Introduce sslf 
Talcff l«ave 

Ask ^nd answer oliiip|« 
questions 
Offor asslstancv 

Rg^d ttaric Bqhgd^ilg 

Idfrntlfy days 
IdvnIIfy datos 
Tell tiM 

Ask and answer questions 
about schedule 
Rsquest schedulit change 



Write sliRple sentences 
Mrlte simple questions 



Identify nuiMisrs 
Mrlte the days 
Mrlte the date 
Mrlte th« tlM 
Conpletv leave request 
Calculate hours worked 



ftngfy gr Rtyfflwstw for Bt£nn|| yH 

Identify supplies 

Answer requsst^ 

A«k for clarification 

Offer assistance 

Apo|o9it9 

EKpl4iln reason 

haUm a suggestion 



Read names of supplies 
Match names with pictures' 
Count supplies 
Complets supply request 
form 



MORK SOALB/LANBUA OE SKILLS 
gfffYlo S Oues^ {Tffpff^ 

Announce self 
Ask pa lite questions 
Request clarification 
Ask about Intentions 



BASIC SKILLS 



Identify comnon signs 
Identify words/codes 
on assignment slips 
Read room numbers 
Complete work assignment 
slips 

Calculate time 



fOliPW iMtrtl CtiPns/Clesr rlbm Jnh T ffih' 



Identify furniture 
Identify placement of 
objects 

tdsntltfy supplies for 
taf«k 

P:^sloti Instructions 
Request clarification 
Blve sequence of tasks 



Identify words In 
Instructions 

Read room assignment slip' 
Read labels on cleaners 
Read room Inspection 
check I let 

Estimate time needed 
to complete task 



ggPOrt Uork Profiriyff, 



Answer simple questions 
Respond to praise 
Rsspond to criticism 
Rsport progress 
3lve sKplanatlons 



Mrlte simple sentences 
Mrlte simple questions 
Estimate time ncoded to 
coi^le^e a task 



PIlCMSS Performatv^^ y-Yaltiat|ffn 

Respond to praise 
Respond to criticism 
Identify ratings 



Read performance 
evaluation 
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^ -still practicing 
^ -can do well 
NC -not covorod 



8AJIC 8KI1X8 



tdantlfy salf on 

tttl«pHon» 

8tat« problM 

01 v« rMson for problsM 

Idmntify budy parts 

Idantify aUnvnts 

flak* A rsquast or tha 

t»l»phon« 

8tat« Intention of 
rmlurn to nark 



Idantify haalth Hords 
Raad appolnt«ont cards 
CoMplata sick loava forAsI 
Calculata hours of sick 
pay 

Coaplsts la<.vs raqusst 
fQr« 



Blv DiraettorHi P^flCfUl 

AnsHcr raqussts for 

directions 

tdvntify location of 
hotsi facilitios 
Olvs directions 
riaks suggssttons 



ftwffrt/Prflivgnt Aceid»nti^/gM>rnynclfti 

tdsntify safsty signo 

Rffport accidents ' 
Warn others " 

Hake e tuggestlon 



Identify signs |n hotel 
Locate Info on floor 
plan/directory 
Interpret ordinal 
numbers and fractions 



Weoert ffgp«|ri rfftrtfftj 

Identify proble»s 
Rsport problems 
R9quest clarification 
Roquest assistance 



Fill out accident 

report for* 

Fill out Insurance 

clain form 

Dial security or 

•eergency phone number 

Read safety regulations 



Identify room numbers 
Fill out Nork orders 
Fill out lost and found 
slips 



Head Payeheckf 



Identify terms on stub 
Report a problem 

Ask for ^umlatano 



Endorse check 
Calculate pay 



Comments I 



Student Signature. 



Commentst 



Student Signature. 



Perfect attendance -Yes 

•No 



NC 



-still pracfeicint) 
-can do well 
-not covered 





1 


e 


3 


Pronunclatign 








Fluencv 








Qrfinmar 









Data. 









3 


Pronunciation 








Fluencv 








Grammar 









Data 



i - Need improvement 
8 - Satisfactory 

3 - Good 
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fallow job Iwnruclion/Ocscrlbc Job uslcs 



FOLLOW JOB INSTRUCTIONS/DESCRIBE JOB TASKS 



APPENDIX 
CURRICULUM UNIT 




Identify parts of room 



Menlify supplfes for tasks 



Follow verbal Instruotlont 



Request clarification 



The &hml Is over there. 
The fihalt Is near the alndow. 

Ineedajiffljuiun. 
Use the soray dnanftt 



* Put a pad on ^® tlmaai- 
ll^aoiami under th6iiissl. 

• Dust around the guest's things 
Talto this iBui |o room 212. 
Take these piSIa^ to Zia, 

Where? What? 
Please show me. 



prepositlonsilocaticnj Activities: TPR technique 

draw pictures of room* 
Info gaps, role plays 

simple present | visuals: sequenoscards. 

Fairfax , English for Adult 
Competency, Hotel/Motel 
Words, Survival Eng. 178* 
I A New Start 17, 142 
preposltlonsriocatlonj Eng. Everday Ufe I 39^7 

■ Speak Up at Work 128> 



this/these 



Texts:: Fairfax 3M2 
Survival English 39, 201 



Wh-queslton words j Video: WUSA I p 36 
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40 



CopyriBht 01969. Artlngton County Public School.. Arilngfon. Vlnjlnl. 



job iBsiriicii iHi/ncscrilK; joh laskt 

FUMCTIOMS" 



Ask/Ans. quGsiions (task) 



Follow verfoat^ simple 
wrlllen instructions 



Request Glarifcation 



tANQ»A6S SAIlPi P 



What does she do first? 
She puis tiio msmjm and then 
Ues bedspfflfld 

Check under the fe^efor© 
Wipe the lull after you 



STRUCTUBES 



adv\ ifs: 

first, nest, etc. 

adverbials: 
before, after 



l^Q this? 



iLc"" "JvL — i 88 this o key? 

^5 I Qh?e instructions to ols?i?aT8® sbov® 

Foilow written in^tructionl se@ sStov® 



Request clarification 



What shouki S do |{£gS2 
CoukJ you tell ine again. 



BESOUaCES 



Texts: 

Fairfax 81-83 



mxMs: couki, shoukt 



T0XL3: Roy Bowers 49, 
Hotef/Motel Words 1-19 
WUSA9p45 
Advlllea: write simple 
training manual 



ErJc only 
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Uhw j«b i»iini€iloii/DescH?>c job tasks 

Vocabulary: 



iS*^' '^'"ff^ ^<VPllos upon requesi 
af..9nlll88: soap, condlilonM X-^Zf i?^ *' washotolh (faceckiih) bathmat 

basic, r- ^ ''^: XsT" '"'•"^ 

can. «8cu«™. ^ansar (e.fl. Co,„a.). daalneTllnen l«sh bag 
lasle Skills: 

^ S 'i^^*"^ ^ exparlence. and language 
Head rcoRi ass^nmen! s!^. 

Matdj words with auppllas. 

Sight read labels on deaners. 

Read room Inspectton checklist. 

Read training manuals, if applicable 

K« fscteralive^nterroflatlve sentences 

Write simple Instructions 

FR?r 

Copyright ^1989, Arlington County Public Schools. Arlington. Virginia 



frtow job iBJifucilon/Descfibe job tasks 

Culture: Industry practices 
Find out the hotel policy about ... 

tistenfng to radio/TV while working 
smoking (yes no when? 



using the telS^hones 

accepting t^s (yes no reportlna Jbs 

accenHn« «l««..,3 _ ^ — ^j^^^'f 
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APPENDIX 
EVALUATIONS 



STUDENT SELF-BVALUATION* 



Nana , 
Hot®l 



t can 

1. spsak English to fay supervisor 

2. spaak to hetsl auasts 

3o speak to A«as-Seans I Mork with 
<». understand English at work 

3. speak English at work 



Date 
Class 

Pre Post 



well- 


a little 


can' t 




















I 













'* Given first week of class. 
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STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION* 



Nam® 
Hotel" 



Date 

Class 

Pro 



I can 

1« sp'fak English to my suporvisor 

S* speak to hotol guests 

3. spoak to Americans I work with 

^* speak on the phone to work 

5« understand English used by supervisor 

6. understand English used by others 

7« ask questions when X do not 
understand 

9. explain my job to someone 

10. talk to my supervisor about 

day absent 

schedule 

paycheck 

vacation 

problems 

room repairs 



11. Understanding English at work Is 
la. Speaking English at work is 
13. Things I like about my job are: 



always sometimes 
difficult difficult 



always 
difficult 



sometimes 
difficult 



Post 



Mall 

: — — 


a little 


can' t 






— = — 






































I 

















































easy 
easy 



l^. Things I do not like about my job are; 



* Given near the end of the course • 
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SUPERVISOR'S GENERAL ASSESSMENT OP STUDENTS 

^OTEL .__ SUPSRV1S0R___ DATE 

STUDENT NAME ..^ POSITION 



n,STRUCTIONS: Please circle the number/letters for each behavior to 

How much the student has improved since enrolling in the 

Workplace Literacy class, space is provided below for specific comments, 

(^eitlr Kodsrately slightly lo rJiuge lot 

lapmed liprowd uproied or Jorse olijenad 

1. T^adarstands oral instructions, 3 2 1 o n/o 
directions- * x o n/o 

2. Understands written instructions, 3 2 l o w/n 
directions a u n/o 

3. speaks in English to you 3 2 l o N/o 

4. speaks in English to co-workers 3 2 i o N/o 

5. Conuaunicates effectively without 3 2 i a K/n 
need for translation ' 

6. Asks for help when it is needed 3 2 l o N/o 

7. Understands numbers, measurements 3 2 1 o N/o 

8. Reports protilems, such as need 3 2 i o 
for repair, changed schedule 

9. Reports planned absences, reasons 3 2 l o 
for missing work or being late 

10. Follows safe practices and 3 2 1 0 w/n 
safety rules 

11. Takes initiative 3 2 1 0 n/o 

12. Takes interest in job a"d 3 ? « 
pride in work ^ 1 0 j/o 

13. Gets along with and works well 3 2 l 0 w/n 
with co-workers 

14. works productively, efficiently 3 2 1 0 n/0 

15. Performs high quality work 3 2 1 0 n/o 
COMMENTS: 



N/O 
N/O 
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SUPERVISOR'S RATING OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 
SUPERVISOR DATE 

aiySSf,"'^"' "^^5 following scale: 3 - Graltl?? 2 - Midwatelv 



stBsiat tta 



SFums 
nsusi 



studug 
mm 



nnmm 

17I0U 



mm 

07 1011 



IPHODOCTIVITTI 
|» fOU 
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Suparvisors' Rafel na of Individual Studr-its 

Sp^ak^nq = need for translator is reduced 

student asks questions, speaks more in English with you and sta- 

UHdarsianiing. » student follows directions better 

asks question? to clarify 

^■ ^ ^ ■^y. ■ Acts according to safety regulations 

Iniiiaiiva- student offers ideas, asks for help, solves problems 

Attitudes . student shows positive work and communication style 

understanding of hotel goals 
demonstrates pride in work, in workplace 
contributes to overall success of the hotel 

Pr.9'JV(;1;;v;tY = works quickly and efficiently 

Qual i tv » works thoroughly and well 
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UQRK PLACg 
''XASS EVALUATION 

This class has helped me speak English at work: 
a. a lot b. some c. a little d. nothing 

This class has helped me to understand English at work; 
a. a lot b. some c. a little d. nothing 

This class has hea-lpsd me to Improve my job: 

a lot b. some c. a little d. nothing 

This class was ,„„ for me. 

a. too easy b. too hard c. exactly right 

I need to practice more. 

a. conversation b. comprehension c. pronunciation 



What I likscJ about the class was 



What I did not like about the class was 



Because of this class, now I can do these 3 things better 
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SPANISH 

MORKPLACE 
EVALUACION DE ESTA CLASE 

1. Esta clase me ayudo' a habiar el ingles en el trabajo 

a. muchisimo b. mucho c. un poco d. nada 



a. Esta clase me ayudo' a comprender el ingles en el trabaj( 
a. muchfsimo -b, mucho 



c. un poco d. nada 



3. Esta clase me ayudo' a realizar mejor mi trabaj 
a. muchfsimo b. mucho 



c. un poco d. nada 



^. Esta clase fue par^ 



a. dema^iado fa'cii b. demasiado diffcil c. ni facil ni diffci 



5. Necesito practicar _ mucho mas para mejorar mi ingles. 

a. conversacio'n b. comprensio'n c. pronunciac ion 

6. Lo que me gusto' de esta clase fue: 



7. Lo que no me gusto' de esta cl 



ase fue: 



S. Tres cosas que puedo hacer mejor debido a esta class son; 
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